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Thereafter, on the 2nd March, President Roosevelt sent a special
message to Congress recommending the revival of the Act, but with
an important amendment relating to the United States military and
naval bases. Mr. Eoosevelt's recommendation was that the military
bases should be relinquished simultaneously with the attainment of
independence, and that the new Bill should provide for fthe ultimate
settlement' of the question of naval bases 'on terms satisfactory3 to
the Governments of the United States and of the Philippine Islands.
He did not believe that any of the other provisions of the Bill need
be changed, since he was confident that 'where imperfections or
inequalities' existed, they could be 'corrected after proper hearing
and in fairness to both peoples'. 'Our nation', he declared, 'covets
no territory and desires to hold no people over whom it has gained
sovereignty through war against their will3, but to grant indepen-
dence 'without allowing sufficient time for the necessary political and
economic adjustments would be a definite injustice to the people of
the Islands little short of a denial of independence itself. To change
at this time the economic provisions of the previous law would reflect
discredit on ourselves.'1
The President's proposals encountered no opposition in Congress,
and on the 19th March, 1934, the amended Bill passed the House of
Representatives without a division, after Representative McDuffie,
who was in charge of the Bill, had informed the House that Senator
Quezon had given an assurance that the Bill3 in its present form,
would be ratified by the Philippine Legislature without delay. The
Bill passed the Senate, where its sponsor was Senator Tydings, on
the 22nd March, and on the 24th March it received the President's
assent.
Thereupon, the Philippine Mission announced that the Tydings-
McDuffie Act would be accepted by the Philippine Legislature on the
1st May, 1934; and although signs of uneasiness, especially in regard
to the economic consequences of the Act, were manifested in the
Philippines in the following weeks, the pledge which had been given
by the Philippine Mission was duly honoured. On the 1st May a
resolution accepting the Tydings-McDuffie Act, which had been
drafted by Senator Quezon in co-operation with Senator Osmena (the
former leader of the Independence Mission, who had been deposed
in July 1933), was adopted by the unanimous vote of the Philippine
Legislature. The first definite step in the direction of the attainment
1 The reference in the last sentence was presumably to the proposal that the
new Revenue Bill should impose a tax on cocoanut oil imported from the
Philippines (see pp. 572-3 below).